INNOCENTS ABROAD AND AT HOME
The generous' Governor ' made good the deficit.
' It's all right, Mark,' he said; ' the fortune
didn't come, but the fame has arrived.5
And on June 8, 1867, in the glow of a new
notoriety, Mark Twain sailed as one of the
Turns * of the Quaker City.
The sea voyage, as judged by our pampered
standards of to-day, was dingy and drab
enough. The paddle-wheel steamer, luxurious
in 1867, would seem cramped and dim to-day;
the speed a crawl. The passenger list con-
tained a high percentage of ministers of the
Gospel, spinsters and teachers, whose moral
worth is out of proportion to their value as
ran. In these days when all the women are
young enough to dance, and all the girls are
old enough to drink, the ' Innocents' seem a
pretty dusty crowd. * Debates' in the evening
in the saloon seem poor stuff in an age of jazz
music and radio. But after all, they had with
them the unregenerate American bar, that
covered a multitude of sins, and was worth
more than a floating palace, dry.
The excursionists * did' the Continent, from
Paris to the Crimea, with Asia to the Holy Land
and Africa to the pyramids. They got their
money's worth. Without Mark Twain they